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Talks from the Editor's Arm-Chair. 





the length of the State, we journeyed in the 


South-west during the third week of July. From 
Columbus west across the prairie, the corn is small 


VOLLOWING up our determination to investi- 
gate the condition of rural affairs throughout) 


a 





plenty, where the drouth is not severe. Orchards 
show only scattering and imperfect fruits. With 
these general remarks, suffer us to enter upon a lit- 
tle personal and special chat of divers things gath- 
ered at random from recent travel : 


Sprinc Garpen.—We made a call on good old 
father Ernst in his home at Spring Garden, near 
Cincinnati. The veteran pomologist is like an old 
coach horse badly knocked up over rough roads ; but 
still he loves his lifetime study of horticulture, though 

his stiffened bones hardly admit of his pursuing it in 
the open fields. His modesty is a good example for 
those young men who know more after one hasty 
examination of a subject, than father Ernst does 
after a life time of study and experiment. 

| Sprinc Grove Cemetery is a place every lover of 
‘the beautiful should visit, who sojourns in that vicin- 
‘ity. With its bright green Maclura hedge—nearly 
‘the only perfect one of the kind of such extent in 





and badly curled in the leaf, for want of rain. West) Qhio—its artificial lake, with swans, geese, ducks, 
of the Darby, and thence nearly to the Little Miami,| et¢,, hills and glades and tasteful monuments, and all 


and stretching south from the Madison plains into | kept by its accomplished Superintendent in the most 


Fayette and Clinton counties, we scarcely ever 8aW perfect order, makes it a fitting place in which to re- 
the pastures looking worse. Hundreds and hundreds sign the loved and honored dead. 


of acres show scarcely a green thing for the cattle | 





to graze upon. Once in the Valley of the Miami, 
and the whole scene is changed. The corn fields 
stretch away as far as the eye can trace, showing a 
full stand and luxuriant foliage, in full tassel and 
bloom : the rains have been timely in that valley, 
and the prospect is good for a large harvest. 

In the region of Cincinnati, the grape growers are 
counting on a full yield. There is a thin sprinkle of 
grape rot in the vineyards, but it looks as if the vines 
will have all they can ripen, and from the favorable 
condition of the soil, the quality of this vintage must 
be superior. 


The wheat crop in the South-west has been gen-| 


erally good and well saved, both in Ohio, and in the 
States of Indiana and Illinois. We saw very many 
fields of oats, and all looking well, mostly about 
ready for harvest. We saw but few patches of Sugar 
Cane, and few of German Millet, or Hungarian 
Grass, but what we saw of the latter looked very 
well, and we learned that this crop is growing in fa- 
vor with the farmers, to be used when others and 
earlier crops fail. Potatoes show tolerably fair and 





Mr. Bucuanan’s, at Clifton, is a rare spot fora 
summer home. His highland orchard is looking as 
well as any we have seen this season, but the only 
really fair apples in all his collection are the Mai- 
den’s Blush ; all uthers are more or less puckered 
His dwarf pears look promising, and his grape vine- 
‘yard shows abundance of clusters. 


| 


Dr. Mosuer’s, at Latonia Springs, four miles back 
of Covington, in Ky., is a good place to visit on such 
,a hot day as that we drove there with daughter Jen- 
/nie and Mr. Klippart. Dr. M. has a superior vine- 
| yard, and embowered in a grand old park of various 
| trees, lives like a gentleman at home. 
| Ovr Corresponpent, Laura Lovel, was in our Den 
|a few days ago, on her way home from a long visit 
|to the East. We shall look for more of her Letters 


when she gets the hang of her Kitchen again. 


Tue Ancrer Hovst.—We always knew that our 
friend Silas Merchant, was a capital hand to draw 
the reins over a fast horse, but we have proved that 
he is better yet as landlord of that model hotel—the 
Angier House, Cleveland. 
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Use of Charcoal. | 


In many parts of the country where charcoal is| 
or has been largely made, particularly in the vi-| 
cinity of iron furnaces, the old braze of charcoal | 
hearths can be obtained in great quantities. Near) 
railroad depots, where the contents of the spark-| 
catchers are thrown out at the end of every trip,| 
and at distilleries, accompanied by rectifying hous- 
es, where pulverized charcoal is used in the ree- 
tifying of whisky, large quantities may be had at 
low cost. By underlaying the bed in stables with 
charcoal, the urine is readily absorbed and render- 
ed inodorous; the excretory gases given off from 
the bodies of animals are taken up, and the atmos- 
phere rendered sweet. Where the ventilation is 
not perfect, the animals suffer severely trom being | 
surrounded by the excretory gases given off from | 
the surface of bodies. Some idea may be had of | 
the adtantages to be derived from the absorption | 
of these gases, from the fact that, if the horse be | 
enclosed in a silk bag, varnished and tied around | 
his neck, and leaving his head free to breathe the| 
atmosphere, he will die in twenty-four hours, sim-| 
ply because the bag will contain the gases given | 
off from the surface of the body, keeping them in 
contact with the animal, which should be got rid 
of as fast as liberated. All this will be absorbed 
by charcoal, and in the cleansing of the stable this’ 
charcoal may pass to the compost heap, where it) 
will continue its office of absorbing ammonia, and | 
even after it reaches the field it is an ever attend- 
ant chemist, taking care of all the results of de-| 
eay until growing plants use them. Soils of all | 
kinds are improved by the presence of charcoal, 
and as itself is not absorbed by plants, it forever | 
remains to re-perform its office. 

Clay soils are rendered more free by its admix- 
ture. It assists sandy soils by retaining what 
would be lost in the atmosphere by evaporation | 
without it; it prevents early freezing of soils, and | 
its dark color assists in receiving heat from the! 
sun’s rays ; indeed the chief difference in texture. 
between the old garden soil and that of the field, 
simply arises from the charcoal (carbon) and con- 
sequent upon the decay of vegetable matter in the | 
old garden soil. It is for this reason that garden 
soils are so much darker colored than those of the 
field alongside, and it is for this reason also, that 
manures applied to soils of dark color are so much 
longer retained, and are so much more efficient 
than when applied to soils in which the carbon is 
deficient. In mountainous districts it 1s quite com- 
mon to drive cattle to the coalings, as the old 
charcoal hearths are called, for the earliest spring 
pasture ; for around the edges of the old charcoal 
hearths the grass grows much more luxuriantly 
than elsewhere, and notwithstanding this hint the 
farmers in such districts continue to neglect cart- 
ing the charcoal braze to their farms. If charcoal 
braze be thrown on top of a fuming dung heap, it 
will absorb all the gases arising from the fermen- 
tation of the mass, and retain them until the roots 
of the plants abstract them. Pig-pens should nev- 
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er be without charcoal dnst where it can be pro- 
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cured; in privies it deodorizes the contents and 


thus forms a valuable poudrette—TZhe Worhiug 
Farmer. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 
Raising Calves. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of July Ist, is a short 
article from Chas. Pontius, on raising calves, from 
which I wish to dissent. I agree with him en- 
tirely, provided a man is able to do it, and wishes 
to produce an extra creature ; for I know that it 
will give a calf an extra start, to let him go it on 
the natural principle for the first six months.— 


But the question is, will it pay for the common 


farmer to let his cows and calves run together ? 
I claim not, for several reasons ; one is, the extra 
value of the one that runs with the dam, over and 
above the one brought up by hand, will not begin 
to compensate for the use of the cow during the 
time they run together—to say nothing about the 
injury done her permanently, which in heifers 
that have had three or four calves, without being 
milked, would amount to a deduction of full one- 
half her value as a butter, cheese or family cow. 
A calf taken from the dam, at say two weeks old, 
fed on sweet milk six or eight weeks, running in 
good sweet pastures the while, and after that 
taught to go their beverage sour till winter, then 
given plenty of warm bedding, plenty of good 
fresh hay and water, will come out all right in the 
spring, to pitch into the new pasture, and shove 
on to the perfect stature, ete. ete. If that is not 
so, you may take my hat. Cuas. A. FENN. 
Franklin Co., Mo. 


Shoeing Horses for Over-reach. 


I am a young farmer, though an old man. I 
worked thirty-five years at blacksmithing, and now 
have to learn how to farm. I have noticed what 
has been said in the Ohio Cultivator about shoe- 
ing horses for over-reaching. I have tried all 
possible ways to prevent it, by shoeing short, set- 
ting the side under the hoof, using a thick-sided 
shoe, heavy and light shoes, etc., and found in 
long and straight sided shoes the only remedy for 
cutting the quarter—for the simple reason that as 
the horse raises his fore foot, the long shoe is 
higher from the ground behind, and the hind foot 
passes under and just misses it. E. C. 

Athens. 


Experience in Keeping Bees. 


Ihave been keeping bees from a boy up to 
the age of fifty-one years, and have read all the 
works, both German and English, that I could 
get, and have examined nearly all the different 
kinds of hives, millers’ traps and worm catchers, 
and I have not yet seen any thing that suits me 
better than a plain, well-made common plank 
hive, with the right kind of boxes or caps to get 
the surplus honey. It is generally said to me 
that I have better luck than any body else, in 
keeping bees. Last year I cleared from eighteen 
stands, $150 clear of all expenses, though some 
eight of these stands were very weak swarms that 
I bought at a sale in the spring, and did not do 
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more than become good stands to winter. 


I fear|the family circle, 
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its influence must be, and is, 


neither millers nor worms, nor do I kill bees to/ felt and acknowledged. 


get the honey, but try and get all the swarms 
where the owners are going to kill them for the) 
honey. I got eight swarms in this way last fall, 
and wintered them over, and they are all doing 

well but one, which I lost. The main luck is, to| 
know how to tend bees, and then to do so without | 
neglecting them. If I can get to the Ohio State| 
Fair this fall, I will exhibit one of my hives, | 
honey and caps, and let the public judge as to 
economy and profits. Gro. GEBHART. 

Union Co., Ind. 


Sugar Cane in Union. 


The Sugar Cane crop is not what it would have 
been if the people had been posted by reading the 
Cultivator. The farmers planted from one-fourth 
to an acre, plowed too shallow, covered the seed 
entirely too deep, witheut soaking, consequently 
one-half failed to come. Then instead of trans- 
planting from hills that had too much in, have 
stowed the missing hills with corn, to choke the 
balance. There are a few exceptions that look 
very well. If nothing befalls it, there will be 
Sugar Cane enough in ‘this vicinity to justify get-| 
ting a good Mill and Evaporator. The frost that’ 
cut our corn to the ground, did but little harm to’ 
the cane. Our Cultivators are our text-books in| 
the sugar cane question, and if the cane raisers 
had been Cultivator readers, and followed its 
teachings, we would have had much more cane) 
this fall from what was planted. P. A. Wuire. 





Wheat from Pickaway. 

You will find enclosed some specimens of our 
wheat crop in Pickaway Co., and we want to see 
whether any other township can beat us for the 
number of grains in one head. I think you will 
find 110 grains in one of those heads. It is the 
Early Ripe, as it is called here in our section of 
country. W. C. Finke. 


Note.—The wheat called Early Ripe, is the kind | 


also known as Whig, Dayton, etc., but the real name, 
we think, is bald Mediterranean. The Early Ripe 
has but three kernels in a side course, while this has 
five. The yellow and red chaff samples are both of 
the same species, only one is lighter colored, from 
the effects of cultivation. It is the tendency of all 
red wheats to become whiter by cultivation. Mr. 
Klippart is pushing his investigations in this matter, 
and his forthcoming book on wheat, will be a great 
improvement upon the same as it appears in the Ag- 
ricultural Report for 1857.—Eb. 
A Cultivator Greeting. 
Allow me to drop a word of thanks, and possi-| 
bly encouragement, to you for the spirited and 
oul-inspiring tone of the Cultivator. Faith with- 
out works is dead, and so we find many of our 


As I sat at my window this morning, and looked 
out upon the fields of luxuriant corn, and the 
' golden harvest, with reapers and mowers smoothly 
| but rapidly performing their noble work, the ma- 
lje stic march of improvement was vividly impressed 
upon my mind. And then, in this connection, 
loomed up in all its grandeur the glorious office 
of the Cultivator. But there is another field of 
labor adjoining this, and immediately connected 
with it. I mean that branch of mental culture 
and improvement which is obtained from books— 
from schools and colleges. I am aschool teacher, 
and having labored many years in the great cause 
of education, I often look out upon our broad and 
beautiful country with anxious inquiry as to the 
educational interests of the youths and little ones 
of our happy land. We have lifeless school 
teachers, as well as lifeless editors ; and though 
there are very many noble and praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, what a host of our teachers lack that 
life-giving power, that high aspiration and ener- 
getic action, that make the school-room a little 
| paradise, and inspire every scholar with a living 
\love of knowledge. We need another Cultivator, 
—not to take the place of the Ohio Cultivator, 
but to go forth and labor by its side,—a Cultiva- 
|tor of the Mind, with a laboring man for its edi- 
tor: an active, energetic worker ; one who can 
appreciate the wants of community, and inspire 
with life the dead carcasses of would-be teachers, 
and arouse the dormant energies of thoughtless 
parents. Yours truly, 

Madison Co., Ind. D. W. Roserts. 

Note.—Friend Roberts is doubtless very right in 
his allusions to the matter of primary education. 
Sometimes we go past a country school house, these 
hot days, and taking a sidelong peep through the 
door, see the mistress in her formal authority, striving 
to keep up a show of business, while half the little 
ones are asleep, or staring with vacant eyes at equal 
vacancy. O! how we wanted to call out: ho! chil- 
dren, come out here into the shade of these trees: 
and then when we had them all wide awake, we wa- 
ger a life subscription to the Ohio Cultivator against 
a tin cup, that we would teach them more of geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, natural history, botany, and al! man- 
ner of vocal gymnastics, than that hard-working and 
well-intentioned teacher ever dreamed of in the 
drowsy school room. We have no heart to say a 
hard word of any school teacher, but lots of them 
need to take a pint of yeast or something else, to 
keep their brains lively.—Eb. 

N. ¥. Agricultural College. 

The corner stone of our State Agricultural 

College has been laid with all the pomp and cir- 





periodicals fall from the press altogether still- 
born. Not so with the Cultivator: laden with) 
life and power, it comes to the weary farmer a 
welcome messenger, full of instruction, of counsel 


cumstance due to the occasion. It is beautifully 
situated on the descending slope from Ovid village 
to Seneca Lake, with the finest long extended 
views of lake and landscape, 16 miles south of 





and inspiration; and whether in the field or in 


Waterloo. The building will now progress under 
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the supervision of an astute committee. The 
great 700 acre farm, hereafter to be worked con 
amore by the students, is now under good growing 
crops, cultivated by nine laborers and a superin- 
tendent. The success of this untried experiment, 
a “ Farm College,” must depend entirely on the 
management. But if only tolerably supplied with 
a faculty, the farmer’s son who goes there deter- 
mined to learn by his own powers of mind and 
industry, cannot fail to profit by the privilege he 
may there enjoy. But he who expects the Col- 
lege to make him an accomplished farmer, theo- 


retical and practical, as a tailor makes him a coat} 


for his money, will be surely disappointed, and 
return home perhaps both morally and physically 
worse than he came. Ss. W 
How to Use Lime, 


Lime as a food for plants, is required in very 
small quantities, and for this purpose should be ap- 
plied in very minute doses, and frequently. Shell 
lime better than stone lime when wanted for man- 
ure. When required not to feed plants, but to de- 
compose other materials in the soil, such as inert 
organic matter, then larger doses may be given, 
and this should never be mixed with any manure 
of a nitroyeneous kind—such as night-soil, phos- 
phates, guano, or barn-yard manure. Lime may 
be mixed with salt in the manner we have so oft- 
en recommended, or with sour muck, or any other 
organic matter not readily decomposible. Never 
apply lime to the soil, within a day or two of the 
time when manure has been applied. When barn- 
yard manures have been deeply buried in the soil, 
a light top-dressing of lime may be used after the 
plowing. This will gradually sink, and when it 
meets with and assists in decomposing the manure, 
the gases in rising, will be absorbed by the incum- 
bent soil.— The Working Farmer. 

Monroe County. 


As to the sugar cane, there is planted within 
the immediate neighborhood of this place, some 
25 acres, and a great portion of it looks quite 
well; but as to the frost injuring it, I can’t say, 
as the fog prevented frost to any extent along the 
river. The wheat crop with us is very good. 
Corn mostly looks well. Potatoes, I think, will 
be abundant. Our gardens are doing bravely. 
The fact is, we are beginning to luxuriate on ripe 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and considerable of orchard 
fruit. We have no idea of starving in our part 
of the State. Rosert WILLIAMS. 


Monroe Co., 7th mo., 1859. 
Noble County. 


The damage done to the crops in this section of 
country is not as you say of the milk sickness or 
the ague at Toledo—off in the other county, but 
it is right here. Sugar cane not much planted 
I have one acre—it did not suffer by the frost as 
much as corn: it killed the outside leaves, and 
checked its growth, consequently it is = My 


Vinton County, 
The crops here are not very extra, We have 
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had no rain since the 2d of July, and if it does 
not rain soon, I am afraid the corn, potatoes, mel- 
ons, ete., will be searce this fall. The wheat is 
good, with the exception of a few fields that were 
damaged by the frost: all that was not damaged 
is as nice looking wheat as ever I saw. I think 
there will be more wheat in Vinton county this 
year than there was last year. The Hungarian 
grass is poor, I suppose on account of its being 
sowed too early. The fruit will be scarce here, 
though there will be some apples. S. W. 
Me Arthur. 


Defiance County. 


In this county we have every prospect for 
crops that could be wished for. Our wheat is 
very heavy and well filled. I have harvested a 
piece of Mediterranean that is hard to beat in any 
county. We have a prospect of the best corn 
that the Maumee ever saw. We have a good 
corn growing country here on the Maumee bot- 
toms—I think about equal to the Miami: I am 
ucquainted with both. You can tell the Ohio 
Cultivator family that Defiance county is all 
right. C. Dunnina. 
Shelby Co., Ind. 

We are in the midst of a plentiful harvest, 
which we are glad to see, for the country is well 
nigh drained of grain of all sorts, and some fam- 
ilies reduced to want. The prospect for corn is 
very flattering, insomuch that the pigs are begin- 
ning to grunt and twist their tails, and the lovers 
of potatoes are getting proud, for we have oceans 
of potatoes now. W. E. Spear. 


Trial of Mole Plows. 





The Madison Co. Ag. Society held a public trial 
of Mole Plows near London, on the Ist day of July. 
Five several plows were tried, all working in much 
the same way, being hauled by means of a two inch 
rope cable one hundred feet in length, running upon 
a capstan, in a frame anchored one hundred feet in 
advance of where the plow is setin. The cable is 
drawn up by a pair of horses or oxen attached toa 
sweep lever in the head of the capstan, and when 
the cable is all in, the capstan frame is moved for- 
ward like a wocd sled, and set for another haul. The 
draft at the end of the lever proved to be some 300 
lbs., and our cyphering readers can compute the ac- 
tual draft of the plow, by having the length of the 
lever—say 16 feet, and the diameter of the capstan, 
say 16 inches, with a large allowance for friction. 

This trial was of service in calling public attention 
to a subject of great interest to farmers upon plain 
and prairie lands. We have no doubt but that the 
committee labored diligently to elicit facts for thes 
public benefit, but the Report (which we find in the 
Ohio Farmer) shows, what is too often evident in 
initial operations of the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to practical purposes, that even the eleverest 





scholars mistake their calling, when they are oblige 
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to entirely guess at results which can only be estab- 
lished by years of observation and experiment. We 
make this remark now, in all kind consideration for 
the standing of the committee, whose Report is pub- 
lic property, and as an official Report will be looked 
up to as a precedent, against which we take this 
early opportunity to enter our modest protest, since, 
(if precedent is to govern in mechanics, as in law,) 
the res-judicata has proved a troublesome thing in 
our State matters of late. 


We refer in this protest to the confident manner 
in which the committee decide upon what should be 
the shape of the mole, which being an underground 
institution, involving several important considerations 
of filtration, conduct and durability, can only be ar- 
rived at by uncovering the channel] after a suitable 
lapse of time, and receiving the verdict of the ele- 
ments, which do not always behave themselves ac- 
cording to the rules that abstract science has pre- 
scribed. It may be that a perfect ovoid is the best 
form for a mole, or it may be that an ellipse with a 
flat base is best, or a fin ovoid, but it is too soon to 
pronounce dogmatically for or against any of these ; 
since all previous work done by each, is said to be 
satisfactory thus far in letting the water flow from 
the soil. With these volunteer remarks of our own 
we proceed to give the substance of the committee's 
Report : 


There being great uniformity in the operation 
and draft of the plows, the committee found it im- 
possible to take the working qualities as a basis 
of the award, and therefore took into account 
cost, adjustability, and the shape of the mole. 
The adjustability of the Witherow plow, being 
very convenient in operation, and so graduated 
that the operator can know at all times the pre- 
cise depth, by means of a graduated scale, to- 

egether with the cost of the plow, determined the 
committee to award it the first premium. The 
mole of this plow is an angular ovoid, six and a 
half inches high, five in horizontal diameter, run- 
ning down to a flat base of about two inches.— 
The mole might be considerably improved in 
form. 

The Defenbaugh machine is adjusted with re- 
gard to depth by a windlass, attached in the rear 
of the cutter or coulter, by which a change of 
eighteen inches may be made in the depth of the 
ditch, but the operator has no means of knowing 
precisely at what depth he is cutting. The form 
of the mole is that of an ellipse, with a flat base, 
from the center of which proceeds a sharp fin, 
downwards, an inch or more. Upon the whole, 
the mole is rather better than that of the Withe- 
row plow. 


The Bales plow is not without merit. The ad- 
justibility is more difficult than in either of the 
preceding ones, whilst the mole is certainly the 
most objectionable. The mole is seven inches in 
perpendicular diameter, and five in horizontal. 
It is well known that a small quantity of flowing 
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water requires a very limited channel. The mole 
of this plow presents the same sized channel to a 
small, that it does to a large quantity of water. 
When water has a wider channel than absolutely 
necessary, it forms a zigzag course, and deposits 
whatever foreign matters, such as sand, roots of 
vegetables, etc., it may bring with it, at the curves 
it has made in its course, and in a short time com- 
paratively fills up from this cause. But if the 
channel is so constructed that a small quantity of 
water has a very narrow channel, and a larger 
quantity of water a wider channel, the probability 
is that the channel will be kept clear a much 
longer period than where a uniformly wide chan- 
nel is prepared for all stages of water. 

Although the Cole & Wall plow is defective in 
being readily adjusted to different depths, yet, in 
the opinion of the chairman of the committee, the 
mole was certainly the best shaped of any pre- 
sented for competition. Its form is ovoid, and 
has a fin four inches in depth, extending from the 
base downwards; this fin is about half an inch 
thick, and makes a deep incision in the earth, 
in the bottom of the drain, thus making a very 
narrow channel for the water, when at a low 
stage. When operating, two moles are attached; 
the first one measures four by five inches, whilst 
the second one is five by eight inches. It is 
claimed that the second mole, being a short dis- 
tance behind the first one, and being three more 
inches in perpendicular diameter, completely 
closes the incision made by the coulter, and thus 
prevents the drain from filling by substances fall- 
ing in from above, more effectually than the oth- 
ers. On account of the superiority of the mole, 
the committee awarded to this plow the second 
premium. 

The Marquis, or Illinois Mole-Plow, is one 
among the earliest patented in this country. It 
is defective in adjustability to different depths, 
and the shape of the mole was, by the committee, 
considered to be not superior in form to the Bales 
plow, although evidently more durable in struc- 
ture, yet objectionable because it makes a drain 
with a flat bottom of five inches in width. 


Each plow was furnisked with one hundred 
feet of two inch cable, and each drained or ditched 
at about the depth of three feet, or forty inches. 
The length of drain which each is capable of 
making per day, is about the same. The char- 
acter of the land on which the trial was made, 
may be said to consist of a stiff clay subsoil, and 
a rather stiff, loamy clay soil. With a good team, 
any one of these plows can ditch from seventy-five 
to a hundred rods per day, in the kind of soil in 
which the trial was made. 

The committee desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that they do not consider these mole plows 
to be of any considerable utility, in any other 
than level, or very slightly undulating clay lands. 
For sandy loams, or very undulating lands, they 
cannot commend them. In such lands, the only 
method of securing the advantages of underdrain- 
ing, is to employ drain pipe tiles. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

The breeders of thorough-bred neat stock in 
New England have recently formed an associa- 
tion, the object of which is set forth in the first 
section of the constitution, thus: 

“Sec. 1. This society shall be called the asso- 
ciation of breeders of thorough-bred neat stock. 
Its object is to promote acquaintance among breed- 
ers of thorough-bred stock, to secure some of the 
best systems of breeding, to guard against frauds 
in pedigrees and impositions in blood.” 

A payment of two dollars annually, is required 
of each member, pedigrees of all animals owned 
by members on being sent to the secretary, are re- 
corded in the books of the society, after they have 
been approved by a committee appointed to exam- 
ine them. This society has sent out circulars invit- 
ing all the cattle breeders in the United States to 
become members. While strongly in favor of as- 
sociations of this sort, I think it entirely imprac- 
ticable to include within one society, all the breed- 
ers in the United States. 

The state of Ohio, it seems to me, is large enough 
to organize and sustain a society of its own, and 
there can be no doubt but that such an enterprise 
would not only promote the interests of breeders, 
but would also, by increasing the number of good 
cattle in the state, have a tendency to increase the 
fertility of our lands, and thus prove a general ben- 
efit to the agriculture of the state. While Ohio 
perhaps is as well adapted to cattle breeding as any 
state inthe Union, and while we prepare for the 
shambles an immense number of bullocks every 
year, yet it is true that we breed but comparative- 
ly few good animals. The breeders of thorough- 
bred cattle are very few in number, and all the 
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will eat. I know that some breeders of thorough- 
bred stock practice this system, but I cannot think 
that it is judicious or profitable. If steers intend- 
ed for the butcher at two years, were thus treated, 
the practice might not be objectionable, and I am 
inclined to think would pay. But neither breeding 
animals nor those intended for milch cows, should 
be kept fat from calf hood, as they would certain- 
ly be, under our friend Pontius’ system, if they 
were good for anything. A better plan according 
to my own experience and observation is, to give 
the calf as much milk as it will take, until large 
enough to eat, say, 6 or 8 weeks old, after that, 
half the mother’s milk with good grass if in sum- 
mer, or if in winter, good hay with a little bran 
,or shorts, at which age they may be weaned. If 
‘the calves are dropped early in the spring, so as 
|to get a good growth on grass, they will go through 
the winter very well on hay alone, if it be good; 
but if they are late, the first stomach will not have 
become large enough to subsist upon food of that 
sort—they will therefore require a more nutritious 
and less bulky substance. 

When I say that half the milk of the dam will 
'be sufficient, I assume that she is a good milker, 
‘yielding from 4 to 6 gallons a day. Poor milk- 
ers should never be kept for breeding : especially 
is this true of Short-horns, whose excellence con- 
sists in the combination of two desirable qualities, 
believed until developed in this breed, to be in- 
compatible, being superior beef cattle, and at the 
same time unsurpassed at the pail. 

Now, if we organize an association of cattle 
breeders, so that we can all meet and severally re- 
late our experience—if we can get the men of 
“Cheesedom” and the men of “ Beefdom,” face 
to face, we may hope to have a better understand- 
ing as to what is the correct practice as to the 














animals reared by them are kept for breeding-pur-| matters I have referred to above, and all other 
poses, a system which tends inevitably to deteri-| matters connected with our profession, than we 
oration. Some farmers who feed steers, say that) have yet attained. What say the Brethren ? 
they can buy cheaper than they can breed them, and | Shall we organize the association? If so, let us 
therefore it is that a large portion of the animals|at once set about it. Columbus is a central point, 
bred in this great and fertile state of Ohio, are|and the good-looking editor of the Cultivator be- 
started, as one of your correspondents lately said,| ing there, suppose that all who wish to “sign the 
on “sour milk,” and thus “ runted” and deformed pledge,” send in their names, and when he has 
in their calfhood, fed on straw and poor hay thro’ | enough for a beginning, let him call a meeting to 
the winter, grazed on hazle-brush and oats-stub-| elect officers, &c. Or, if the plan seems to any 
ble through the summer, until some smart feeder,|not to be productive of the good results which I 
because he can get the “things” cheap, undertakes | confidently anticipate from it, why, then let us 
to put beef upon their diminutive and ill-shaped have the objections stated in the Cultivator. 
carcases! It is easy to see that such asystem of| It is to be observed that the organization is in- 
breeding cannot be remunerative in any sense, no| tended to include breeders of thorough-bred cat- 
money can be obtained for the animals, nor will|tle of all breeds, and this is one of the features 
the harboring of ill-fed runts upon our farms, be | about it that I admire ; because I would be glad to 
productive of any benefit to our lands. see the farmers of Ohio adopt, instead of the mon- 
This is one system—the other, and to the other | grels they now raise, any of the breeds that have 
extreme, is the one mentioned by my good friend, | been tried and approved by the experience of ages 
Charley Pontius, in a late number of your jour-|on the other side of the Atlantic, as have the 
nal. He would have the calves do their own Short-horns, the Devons, and Herefords. If there 
milking until five or six months old. I suppose is anything settled in regard to the breeding of do- 
he means, to run with the cows and have all the| mestic animals by the uniform experience of all 
milk. ‘Then feed them shorts or crushed corn, practical men, it is that the breeder must stock with 
with good grass until winter, through which seas-| thorough-bred animals. He may adopt any race 
on they are to have as much meal, &c., as they' he pleases: as to which is best, in a given case, 
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upon a particular farm, may be a question about|leather, gunpowder and lard should be occasion- 
which intelligent men may differ. But that some |ally rubbed on the gall to prevent the growth of 


pure breed should be adopted, is just as plain and | 
certain as that the breeder is interested in know- 


white hair. 
Sit-fasts, and their treatment, are thus described 


ing beforehand what the animals he intends to rear, | by Stonehenge : 


will be like when they arrive at maturity. This 
he cannot know if he handles the common stock | 
of the country made up as they are, of all sorts of | 
inferior breeds, and therefore transmitting in end-| 
less variety, their imperfections to their progeny. | 
BUCKEYE. 

(<PAll right! Gentlemen, we hold your hats while 
each one of you speaks. What say you to a meet- 
ing at Zanesville, on the 21st of September !—Eb. 


_ + .ee o- 


Galls and Wounds on Horses. 


GALLs ON THE SKin.— A horse newly put to 
work, and working in a new harness, or under a} 
new saddle, which touches parts not inured to the 
pressure, is very likely to have the skin of the 
back and shoulders abraded. 

Unless there is an absolute necessity for the ani- 
mal to be used, he should in all cases, be allowed 
a few days rest, that the wound may heal and be- 
come some what hard; even then, until the hair has 
fairly grown out, the greatest care must be used to 
see that the chafing of the harness is entirely ob- 
viated, as when the skin is in the least sore it is 
peculiarly susceptible to irritation. When a gall 
is tresh and bleeding, nothing will so soon dry it 
and cause it to cicatrise, as a little dry table salt 
sprinkled upon it. 

After the wound is in a measure healed, if it be 
absolutely nece8ary to use the horse, a careful 
examination of the harness or saddle should be 





made, and padding should be taken out, or parts of | 
the leather removed, to prevent any part of it from | 


touching the wound. To prevent friction, when | 
caused by the saddle or collar, there is nothing so 
useful as a piece of raw sheep-skin, worn with 
the flesh side next to the horse. In riding long 
journeys, it is the safest plan to have such protec- 
tection always under the saddle. 

If the chafing is caused by loose straps striking 
and rubbing against the skin, they should be cov- 
ered with sheep-skin having its wooly side turned 
towards the horse. 

Saddle galls are unlikely to occur, if the sad- 
dle fits the back, and is left on the horse for at 
least one hour (and it had better remain on 
two or three hours) after he is put into the stable. 
If convenient, he should be saddled half an hour 
before going out, as it is much better that the sad- 
dle should become warm, or slightly softened by 
the insensible perspiration of the back, before the 
rider’s weight is put upon it. 

The following is a good lotion for galls of the 
skin : 

Sal ammoniac, 1 ounce. 
Vinegar, 4 ounces. 

Spirits of wine, 2 ounces. 
Tincture of arnica, 2 drachms. 
Water, half a pint. Mix. 





If no other remedy is used, a mixture of burnt 


“ Sit-fast is merely a name for an obstinate and 


callous galled-sore, which has repeatedly been 


rubbed by the saddle, and has become leathery, 
and disinclined to heal. If time can be allowed, 
there is nothing like a small quantity of blistering 
ointment rubbed on; or the application of a small 
piece of a fused potassa; or even the nitrate of 
silver in substance, or blue-stone; all of which 
will produce a new action in the part, and if fol- 
lowed by rest from the saddle, will generally ef- 
fect a cure. 

FLesH Wovunps.—The following, on the treat- 
ment of ordinary flesh wounds, is from Dadd’s Mo- 


{dern Horse Doctor : 


Incised wounds are those inflicted by sharp ins- 
truments. On the human body they often heal 
without any subsequent inflammation beyond what 
nature sets up in the restorative process ; but the 
difficulty with the horse is, that we cannot always 


|keep the parts in contact, and therefore it is not 


so easy tounitethem. * * * * © ® 


If the wound is seen immediately after infliction, 
jand there seems to be the least probability of heal- 


\ing by first intention, we place a twitch on the 
|horse’s nose, and examine the part. 
‘found neither dirt nor foreign body of any kind, 


If there be 


the blood had better not be washed off; for this is 
the best healing material in the world. The ed- 
ges are then to be brought together by interrup- 
ted sutures, taking care not to include the hair be- 
tween the edges of the wound, for that would ef- 
fectually prevent union. Nothing more is needed 
but to secure the animal so that he cannot get at 
it. If he is to be kept in the stable, without ex- 
ercise for any length of time, he had better be put 
on half diet. 

Contused wounds are generally occasioned by 
hooks, or some blunt body connected with the 
harness or vehicle. They generally leave a gap- 
ing wound with bruised edges. We have only to 
remember that nature possesses the power of re- 
pairing injuries of this kind—of filling up the parts 
and covering them with new skin; all we have 
to do is, to attend to the general health of the ani- 
mal, and keep the wound in a healthy condition. 
Our usual application is the compound tincture of 
myrrh. If the part assume an unhealthy aspect, 
a charcoal poultice will rectify that. If such can- 
not be applied, owing to the situation of the wound, 
dress it with pyroligneous acid.—Herbert’s Hints 
to Horse-keepers. 





Clermont County. 


Our wheat was all saved, in good condition.— 
The grain generally good, the crop better than 
was expected early in the season. Early planted 
and well attended corn looks well, but much of it 
is small for this season of the year. We have a 
very dry summer. E. B. J. 
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Kennepy, near the Post Office, has all the maga- 
zines and popular newspapers in advance of the 
| mails ; he sent us Gopey for August, two weeks ago. 
Gopey is brim full of all those useful and ornamental 
little arts that women prize so much. 





Tue Great Repvstic Montaty continues its ple- 
f'% i Fa a < | thoric proportions and entertaining disquisitions, in a 
© axe. a | way to make it acceptable to its readers, and worth 
Peewee =a = _the money they pay for it. Oaksmith & Co., N. Y., 


The Ediior's Table. | $3 a year. . 


Horse Shows. 
THE mame oF THE Onto CuLtivator has laid Lie 
THe W B s 
out his field work for Sept., as follows: Visit the| pelapieyprer Aheearsgueniicee pension: ome pe 


iinole State Fair, Oth to éth. CIATION, will hold their second annual Exhibition at 


Return to get out Ravenna, on the last four days of Sept. 
the Cultivator for 15th, at which time our own Coun-! 


ty Fair will be in session. The next week ssa’ Tue Borper City Horse Exursition, will be held 
the Ohio State Fair at Zanesville, then return and, at Piqua, on the last day of August and Ist of Sept. 
get out the Cultivator for Ist Oct. This will occupy | “Grand National Horse Show.” 

all of Sept., and will be a sufficient reply to those} Dayton papers inform the public that there is to be 
kind friends who have invited us elsewhere. Wel} held near that city, the “ Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
must go to Ill., to see the Prairie Kings and their| the National Horse Show and Ladies’ Equestrian 
wonderful machines, and we hope our good Cultivator} Fair,” on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th days of Sept. 
subscribers out that way, will give us a welcome| prox. This enterprise seems to have been planned 
wink of the eye and a hearty shake of the hand.| by J. Milton Smith, who is said to have been very 
Don’t be any ways bashful. successful in getting up “ National” Horse Shows, 


lete. N i , d 
Seep Wueat.—We have numerous inquiries for| on preppy apintecaninnine ate, Speed 


ceaictians,  Wbten Aidan enka te are| knows, and it is fair to presume that this is to be a 
the kinds most desired. Who has seed, and at what | tte rerdnaptel Seenbvalaare alienate: 
price? W. A. Gill of this city, will receive and sell s—if this is the fifth National Horse Show, where 
OT NS ETN were the four? We are pretty well posted on horse 
shows, including those at Springfield, Mass., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Galesburg, I1]., Salem, O., and divers 
others called National, and we would like to know 
which is the Original Dr. Jacob Townsend, to which 
this is to be the “grand fifth.” A grand National 
Horse Show, which pays numerous prizes of $150 
and downwards, should have a pretty good bottom, 
oP and even our State Board of Agriculture, with all 
a public sale the day after the exhibition. their resources, have found that there can be such a 

Tue Sr. Lovis Farr, to be held the last week in thing as a collapse in the treasury, and we fear the 
Sept., promises to be the great exhibition of the sea-| calculations of J. Milton Smith are made entirely 
son. The premium list foots up $20,000, in which | upon a fair weather basis. Two years ago a very 
$1,000 is offered for the best bull, $1,000 each for| ingenious showman of this city got up a similar en- 
the best roadster, and thorough-bred stallions. 
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Woot Growers’ Exuisitiox.—While in Cleve- 
land Jast month, we called in the extensive rooms of 
Goodale & Co. of the Wool Depot, and found him 
up to his eyes in fleeces from ground to attic. The 
Show of Wools is to take place the middle of this 
week, (Aug 4th,) and we are informed that many | 
samples are entered for competition. There is to be 





terprise,on a most magnificent scale, in which a 
Tre American Farmers’ Macazine—successor to| good many unsophisticated people made profitless in- 
the Plow, Loom and Anvil, has been discontinued. | vestment, and then instead of charging the loss to 
Prof. Nash found the accumulated weight of former | their own verdancy, blamed us for not giving them a 
mismanagement, too heavy for him to carry, and| word of caution, as we ought to have done, instead 
steps out like a gentleman, as he is. | of supposing they would take our utter silence as a 
Cottos’s Mar or Evrore anp Corton’s Mar oF caution. This is all we have to say on this subject, 
Nortuern Itaty, showing at a glance, the divisions, | and if, after reading this, the author of the Hercules 
Cities, Towns, Roads, Rivers, Mountain Passes, seats | Family and any other enterprising horse men, go in 
of battles, etc., engraved on steel, handsomely printed | and succeed in having a good show at Dayton, we 
upon heavy paper, and beautifully colored. Both) shall be glad of it; butif they fail, where common 
prudence would point to a failure, do not shake your 


Maps upon one sheet, size 28 x 19 inches. Price, | 
post paid, 30 cents. Address Jounson & Brownrnc,| dusty garments at us and say we should have told 
172 William st., New York City. you better. 
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Tue Drovtx.—There is a very wide spread com- 
plaint of drouth, from the seaboard East to the Mis 
sissippi West. In some districts the rains have 
greatly revived vegetation, but the summer crops are 
suffering greatly in most quarters. In many whole 
States the hay turns out only half a crop, and pota- 
toes fare still worse. 





——+-2eoe>-- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Views by an old Observer. 





While our South-West tier of counties, from 
Steuben to Chatauque, on the highlands have suf- 
fered severely, even to the freezing of the hay-crop 
by the June frosts, we never had a better promise 
of crops in old Seneca; farmers are now in the 
midst of haying and harvesting; hay is only a 
fair crop, but wheat is a much iarger crop than be- 
fore in many years ; and the present extremely hot 
weather is doing wonders for our great corn crop. 
We may then hope that this hot term will thaw out 
those Siberian regions where, a week ago, they 
were croaking about the cold wet season. In Cha- 
tauque, it is said that more than 1000 good milk- 
cows must be sold out of the county this fall, in 
default of hay to keep them through the winter ; 
not only the fruit and the grass, but even the 
leaves of deciduous trees were destroyed there by 
the late frosts. Near Sinclairville, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of June, the mercury fell to 10 de- 
grees, while here it never fell below 32 degrees, 
the freezing point. 

Crops and Comparisons. 

But Chatauque, taking one year with another. 
can beat us half in grass, they are blessed there 
all summer with such pasture as is vouchsafed to 
us only in May and June; even now on the 12th 
of July, milk cows come in hungry from pasture, 
needing a mess or a soiling of corn fodder or grass 
to keep them from being milked three or four in 
one pail. It is only the red clover, with its long 
tap root and large dew-collecting leaves that can 
retain its status through our dry July and Au- 
gust, but when our pasturage of white clover and 
June grass (poa) is naught, it is half leg high on 
the hills and in the valleys of Catteraugus and 
Chatauque: the butter made in these higher re- 
gions is butter worth naming, both for its quality 
and quantity. In proof of its superior excellence 
the contract price for Chatauque butter to the N. 
Y. city-dealers, is 21 cents this season ; while on 
the line of the N. Y. Central, west of Onandaga, 
the price during the butter season (now nearly 


over, until September), is only 14 cents per Ib.,| 


and very little is bought for N. Y. city market at 
even that low price. Hence, I take it that the 
dairy counties can well afford thus to suffer by one 
season of killing frosts, as the dairy business has 
already made them rich. A Chatauque brother 
told me that his was now almost the only unpaint- 
ed house in his neighborhood, and that when he 
settled there 30 years ago, farmers had few wag- 
ons, and often took their families to the log meet- 
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ing-house in an ox-sled ; now these same men and 
their descendants ride in spring carriages and fine 
buggies. ‘They make a great deal of butter which 
brings the highest price at their doors, and many 
farms there, even this cold season, are making a 
70 lb. cheese daily. 

A Horse Show. . 

We have just had here at Wright’s Fair Grounds 
and Race Course, one of the largest (three days) 
horse fairs and trotting matches ever before seen 
in a Western New York village. Horse-breeding 
farmers and horse fanciers were here from all the 
neighboring counties, and the exbibiton of fine 
animals was very large; from the brood mare 
and tiny colt, to the proud stallion and fleet geld- 
ing. More than $800 was promptly paid both in 
purses for fast trotting, and in liberal prizes 
tor the best animals. One Ontario farmer sold a 
gelding for $600, and great encouragement was 
given for breeding fine animals, as they cost but 
little more than poor ones, and in this fast age the 
demand for fine fast horses, panic or no panic, 
goes on increasing. There was no Equestrienne 
riding at this fair, as the number of our fair ones 
who ride gracefully are so few that they are prac- 
tically hissed off the course by the great majority 
who cannot ride at all. 

The War in Europe. 

The war in Italy, in the face of good crops in 
Europe, may not make a market for our great ex- 
pected surplus of breadstuffs and provisions. But 
our great home demand in the increase of manu- 
factures is constantly enlarging. Even the State 
of New York once the main dependence for Gen- 
esee flour, buys all its best wheat and flour from 
the great West; and all the flour and provisions 
exported from the United States to foreign ports 
in any one year, was only a drop in the bucket as 
compared to the home consumption. 

Much as wars are to be deplored, as originating 
in the lusts of the flesh that bring misery upon 
our race, yet good often grows out of them, as I 
trust it may, out of this war against the colossal, 
grinding military despotism of Austria. Louis 
Napoleon is no Bourbon, he owes nothing to the 
privileged classes, and he has wisdom not to mis- 
take the spirit of the age which proclaims more 
and more the equal rights of the people. Let the 
Italians govern themselves, and no prince of their 
choosing can oppress his people with impunity for 
the benefit of the privileged classes, any more 
than our own president can squander the reve- 
nues of the United States among his political re- 
tainers. But Austrian bayonets have heretofore 
seized upon both the fat and the fleece of the flock. 
Apology. 

If any of your Quaker readers should propose 
to deal with me for my equestrian proclivities, my 
excuse is, that I only advocate female horseback 
riding as a physical and sanitary amusement ; 
better, far better, than to be deformed by a spine 
affection that mars the creature’s health and use- 
fulness, spiritually and mentally. S. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., 7th mo. 12th, 1859. 
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Fruit Growing around Columbus. 

Ep. O. Cuttivator: Your remarks on this 
subject, in reply to Sevoto, (1st July) I presume 
were intended to elicit the opinions of men who 
have had experience in the business of fruit-grow- 
ing in this vicinity; for Iam sure you have no 
desire to discourage any person who might be 
disposed to engage in this business, if there be 
grounds for the belief that it can be prosecuted 
here with success. And inasmuch as you have 
referred to my own experiments and those of Mr. 
Sells, I propose to give your readers the opinion 
of Mr. S. on this subject, along with my own. 
The following was received from him in answer 
to a line from me enclosing the article referred 
to in the Cultivator: 


LETTER FROM PETER SELLS. 


Cleveland, O., July 16th, 1859. 

Dear Sir: You wish me to state whether the 
article in the Cultivator represents my views in 
regard to the adaptedness of the soil and climate 
of the vicinity of Columbus for fruit and berry 
culture. I have had some experience in the cul- 
ture of small fruits, in the vicinity of Columbus 
as well as Cleveland, and I am of the opinion that 
you have as good soil and as well adapted for 
raising strawberries, raspberries, currants and 
peaches, as we have in Cuyahoga county. I base 
this opinion on my observations for thirty years. 
Within the past few years there have been causes 
of failure which I think ought not to be taken in- 
to the account, in estimating the character of the 
soil or climate. For instance, the severe freezing 
of peach trees, grapes, raspberries, and even apple 
trees, which has occurred but once or twice in the 
last forty years, and may not occur again for twen- 
ty years. In regard to the raspberry and straw- 
berry, Lam convinced that the main reason why 
your market is not well supplied with these fruits, 
is, because proper attention is not given to their cul- 
tivation. I find that to be successful, we must va- 
ry the cultivation to suit the locality, and the va- 
rieties chosen. I am confident that I could select 
hundreds of acres of land within five miles of Co- 
lumbus, that with proper culture, would produce 
as good strawberries as could be desired, at an 
expense of not more than three cents per quart— 
and I would say the same of raspberries. I need 
not add that, in my opinion it would add greatly 
to the enjoyment of the community if these fruits 
were increased ten fold. Respectfully, 

Peter SELLs. 
My own OPINION coincides with the foregoing, 
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only I would qualify my remarks with the obser 
vation,—that more judgment is required in the se- 
lection of land, and more labor in its preparation 
for the cultivation of small fruits in this vicinity 
than in regions where deep, sandy loam is more 
prevalent. But witha moderate outlay for under- 
draining and subsoiling, there are, as Mr. Sells 
asserts, hundreds of acres of land within five miles 
of Columbus, as well suited for this purpose as 
need be desired. The “ acre or so currant or rasp- 
berry patch” of Mr. S., referred to by you, near 
the Columbus nursery, might as well have been 
extended to twenty acres, as far as the quality of 
the land is concerned; and for miles north and 
south of the city similar soil abounds, as is like- 
wise the case two or three miles east of town, 
along the valley of Alum creek—witness the bet- 
ter portions of the Barr and Nelson farms. 

In regard to peaches, I am not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion until it can be seen whether or 
not our winters will resume the more favorable 
character they had from five to twenty years ago. 
It is undoubtedly true that the loamy nature of our 
soil is calculated to promote a later autumn growth 
of the peach trees than sandy soils, and hence, a 
somewhat greater liability to injury by freezing. 
Still, experience teaches that if the soil is dry, 
this difference is but slight. 

In regard to the failure of my peach orchard 
at Jefferson, by the severe winter of ’55-6, it was 
only the common fate of peach trees generally, 
throughout the greater part of Ohio and the West- 
ern country; besides, it is not true that the soil 
for that orchard was chosen on account of its pe- 
culiar adaptedness for peaches, but for more gen- 
eral excellence, and especially because it could be 
then purchased at a less price than any other farm 
of equal value within my knowledge. Anticipa- 
ting the early failure of the peach trees, the or- 
chard was first set with apples, (the peaches only 
in alternate rows) and it is now the most promis- 
ing young apple orchard in this portion of the 
State; its owner (A. B. Buttles, Esq.) having 
full confidence in its success. 

My present orchard, five miles west of town, 
was planted in very unfavorable seasons, (’55-6) 
causing many of the trees to fail the first and se- 
cond years; but they are now doing well. About 
two-thirds of the 20 acres are planted with apples 
and peaches alternately, and the balance with pear, 
(standards and dwarfs) alternating. The pear 
trees especially, are growing remarkably well, 
many, both standard and dwarts, beginning to bear 
fruit. 

In regard to climate, also, I do not think that 
we, in this locality, are so “ particularly unfortu- 
nate,” as you contend, Mr. Editor—unless you 
take the present spring and summer alone, as es- 
tablishing the rule. With the exception of the 
immediate vicinity of the lake on the one side, and 
the highest hills on the other, I think that ob- 
servations will show that we are no more liable to 
killing spring frosts than other portions of the 
State; and as to severe drought, if my memory 
serves me correctly, most other parts have suffer- 
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ed more from these than we have in the past fif-; 
teen years. It is true, however as you state, that 
our soils generally “drench and bake alternately, | 
in a way that is fatal or unprofitable to berry cul:| 
ture on a large scale.” The reason is, as has al-| 
ready been stated, because the lands are poorly | 
chosen. and not rightly fitted for the purpose by | 
under draining and deepening. 
Respectfully, M. B. Batenam. 

(<7 This is very encouraging talk—if it will only) 
fetch the fruit, we will take back every word we| 
said.—Ep. 


The Scion and the Stock Again. 


Ep. O. CuLtivator:—I take it that you en- 
dorse Mr. B.’s answer to my inquiry in the Ist! 
July No. 

Every one with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, is of the same opinion as Mr. B., but not 
one can give a reason. Shall I claim to have 
made a discovery? I maintain that no change 
can take place in the nature of the sap at the 
juncture of the graft. The sap ascends through | 
the sap wood to the bud. Now, while the bud 
sends up a stock, it sends down a root between 
the wood and the bark: were it not for this (root | 
making) there would be no growth of the trunk 
and branches. The chemical change of the sap 
is made in the leaf, a theory, I believe, that no 
one denies, and therefore no change can take 
place in the descending sap, which is between the 
bark and the wood. Consequently, every bud, 
whether above or below the graft, is of the same 
character as the graft. J. B. StuTsMAN. 

Jackson Oo., Ind. 


Axswer.—We did not endorse or question Mr. 
Bateham’s answer to your inquiry, but see no reason 
why we should not endorse it. In this line Mr. B. is 
much better informed than we are, since it has been 
his trade ever since he was old enough to hold a 
grafting knife. We usually refer such professional 
horticultural questions to him when he is at hand, 
and feel much obliged by his attention to them, as 
well as great confidence in his answers. Having re- 
ferred the above second letter of Mr. Stutsman to 
Mr. Bateham, he subjoins the following : 





Remarks.—The foregoing may be logical, but 
is not sound reasoning. J. B.S. should remem- 
ber that false premises lead to wrong conclusions. 
The theory which he assumes as true, and thinks 
“that no one denies,” is not only disputed but dis- 
proved by the observations and experience of 
thousands of practical horticulturists, although it 
was in former times put forth as true science by 
learned men. If J. B.S. will take pains to ex- 
amine old orchard trees that were grafted above 
the ground, he will find that although they may 
have grown for 20 or 40 years, with no leaves 
but those of the graft, if from injury to the top, or 
any other cause, a shoot is forced out from below 
the original place of engrafting, that shoot will be 





precisely like the original stock—even though it 


were a wild Crab from the woods, while the graft 
was a Paradise Sweet. 

Again, if he is at all skilled in this art, he may 
at budding time, (say now or next month,) select 
a number of fruit buds of plum, peach or cherry— 
such as will produce blossoms but not leaves, next 
spring—and set them into the branches of bearing 
trees of other varieties, and in the spring omit to 
cut off the branches above the buds ; then if all 
things are favorable, he will find these buds pro- 
ducing blossoms, and finally maturing fruit pre- 
cisely like that of the tree from which the buds 
were taken, although not a single leaf on the tree 
is of that variety. (This experiment I have tried 
successfully with the plum.) Hence, we are led 
to conclude that very much is yet to be learned 
in regard to this interesting but intricate subject, 
of vegetable life and growth. B. 

wtrscmsesinerteiiae 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Make an Orchard. 


The orchards in the older settled parts of the 
State, have mostly been planted 40 or 50 years. 
They were planted as soon as the pioneer could 
erect a cabin for his family, and clear off a spot 
to plant out an orchard. The land was new and 
fresh, the surface soil was light, the subsoil was 
close and substantial ; all calculated to promote 
the speedy growth and maturity of the trees. 
The clearing and fencing, thefarm and other ne- 
cessary employments, occupied our time until we 
saw our orchards would be ruined if not prun- 
ed. In doing this, many very large branches had 
to be taken off, and the necessary precaution was 
not taken to prevent the trees from suffering se- 
verely by the operation. Grafting very large 
trees has the same bad effect on the main stock. 
In short, the fruit trees in this county at the pres- 
ent time present a miserable prospect for raising 
anything like a fair crop of good, well-matured 
and fair fruit. Most of the old orchards are evi- 
dently fast failing, and now is the time to select 
the right place on the farm for a new orchard, se- 
ect the right kind of trees from the right place, 
and the right kind of fruit, and planted in 
the right way, and in every respect cultiva- 
ted as Nature has designed it should be, and the 
farmer and every other person who has the advan- 
tage of raising a fruit tree, will make the most 
valuable improvement he possibly can for the ex- 
pense. 

I will now give my views as it respects all the 
foregoing requirements. As it respects the right 
place on a farm, I would say, seek a northern slope 
and a stony or gravelly soil, stony or gravelly 
land is the most essential of any one consideration. 
The right kind of trees are those not large but 
thrifty and grafted at the root. Before a fruit 
tree is taken from the nursery, it should be mark- 
ed so the same side will stand south after planted 
in an orchard that it did in the nursery. If this 


is thought unnecessary, look at a very thrifty 
shoot and you will see a difference in the color of 
the sides north and south. The right way.—Let 
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the tree be raised from the nursery in a careful 
manner. Much depends upon this, follow every 
root to its extremity, and carefully remove all roots 
without breaking or bruising. If there is a tap 
root, cut it off. The place to plant a tree should 
be prepared some days previous to its being plant- 
ed, the soil removed should be under the influence 
of the sun and atmosphere before it is replaced 
over the roots of the tree. The soil should be 
taken off about 6 or 8 inches deep, 5 feet across. 
The tree when planted should stand but a trifle 
lower than in the nursery. If planted too deep, 
it will do no good until new fibre roots are pro- 
duced from the tree near the surface of the ground. 
Much depends on the healthy condition of the fi- 
bre roots. 

When the tree is set in the place designed and 
the sun side right, let each root be taken straight 
out from the tree, and if the place dug out is too 
small, let it be extended. When all the roots are 
thus extended, draw mellow soil over them, and 
fill up to the fibre roots, which should be combed 
out with the fingers and placed nicely in fine rich 
soil, then all’ gently pressed down and the tree 
firmly tied toa stake. Never plant a tree when 
the ground is wet and heavy. It is just as con- 
sistent to plant a hill of corn on wet land and 
then tramp on it until all is mortar, as to tramp 
over the fibre roots of an apple tree in the same 
condition. The distance of apple trees apart in 
an orchard, should not be less than 24 feet. 

In cultivating apple trees in an orchard, much 
care should be taken to keep the soil mellow near 
the tree about the fibre roots, for the healthy con- 
dition of the fibre roots of an apple tree is essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the tree as the healthy 
condition of the vitals of an animal is to their 
vigor and prosperity. 

On our clay land nothing is better than gravel 
placed about the trees. It loosens the soil and 
protects the tree from suffering so much from the 
drouth. Late in the season when fruit is well grown 
and the tree needs all its vigor to fully mature the 
fruit, so it ean receive the flavor nature has de- 
signed, the drouth is most likely to come, and clay 
ground is sure to suffer the most. An orchard 
needs but little manuring, generally the soil is rich 
enough to grow trees as fast, as is good for the 
trees. To take lime and mix with water, and let 
it remain a few days, then fill with water and let 
it settle clear, then wash the trees with the water. 
and put the sedements about the trees, is manur- 
ing enough on most land. 

An overgrown tree is not sure of being a speedy 
bearer; the wood must be matured before it will 
bear. When a graft is set in a large stock of a 
top of a tree, it will grow very fast and thrifty, 
but will not bear until it receives a certain degree 
of maturity, while an inferior twig of the old stock 
will be full of fruit. Another evil of growing 
trees too fast, is, the fruit buds get so far advanced 
in the fall that they get winter killed. When such 
buds are formed on wood properly matured, they 
never winter kill. The apple is a fruit designed 
for high latitudes, and if properly managed is a 
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sure crop under the common course of nature. 
Great care should be taken in pruning the tree 
when first commencing to shape the top, not to 
suffer an improper branch to accumulate to a great 
size before it is removed, whereby the tree must 
suffer greatly and prehaps destroy it. When a 
young orchard begins to bear, it is usually a con- 
stant bearing orchard every year, but after a few 
years, it has its bearing year every other year. 
All this is for want of proper pruning. ‘The top 
and root should be kept properly balanced, that is, 
just as much top should be suffered to remain as 
the roots can properly sustain. We have already 
considered the consequences of having too little 
top whereby the branches are too vigorous. — 
When the top overbalances the root, the root can 
not fully sustain the top in its growth of wood, and 
the growth and maturing of the fruit, and prepar- 
ing a proper set of vigorous fruit buds for a suc- 
ceeding crop. Now the roots stand taxed by the 
laws of nature all this while, and in case of defal- 
cation, there must be of necessity a derangement. 
An excessively large top fully loaded with fruit, 
taxes the roots with the nourishment to sustain 
and grow the tree, mature the fruit, and produce a 
healthy and vigorous set of fruit buds for the next 
year, all this the roots cannot comply with. 

The main contest is between the growth of the 
tree and maturity of the fruit. Both participate 
‘in the affliction. The tree is stinted by the de- 
;mands of the fruit, and the fruit by those of the 
‘tree. While the abundant fruit buds come in too 
late for bearing that year, the next spring they 
come forth and barely blossom, then dwindle 
away, giving the tree entire ascendancy for that 
year to grow and produce a healthy, vigorous set 
of fruit buds for the next year’s crop, which ap- 
pear the next spring so vigorous that they seem to 
withstand almost any thing, and continue on the 
tree as before. To prove this theory I would 
call the attention of all careful observers to all 
full bearing trees of this description: that a full- 
bearer is never a constant bearer of winter fruit, 
but a thin bearer, especially early fruit, is gene- 
rally a constant bearer. the Golden Sweet is an 
early apple, the tree a thin but a constant bearer. 
Our common cherry trees are generally constant 
and full bearers. The reason of this is, the fruit 
leaves the tree in time for the vigor of the tree to 
prepare an abundance of vigorous fruit buds for 
the next year. Justso with the currant bush. It 
is a full and constant bearer, early in blossom and 
stands more adversities than any other fruit: the 
reason is, the fruit is gathered early, and the 
bushes are early prepared for the next year. 

If this practice is correct, an orchard can be so 
pruned that it will constantly produce fruit in a 
uniform manner, and of the best kind. But if 
we continue to permit our trees to be surrounded 
by ant-hills, destroying the fibre roots of the trees 
and causing the constant decay of the trees and a 
drooping over, like consumptive people, we shall 
find ourselves destitute of fruit from our own 
neglect. Daniet J. Dourrey. 

Licking Co., Ohio. 
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A Talk about Raspberries, 
At The Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 


Raspberries. from W. R. Johnson, Anderson 
township— Brinckle’s Orange—a handsome dish 
of this beautiful and excellent variety. It was 
stated to the committee that Mr. Johnson had béetn 
picking fruit of this for four weeks. 
sample been presented two weeks previous when 
the premium for raspberries was awarded, it would 
certainly have secured the first, as the committee 
are unanimous in considering the Brinckle’s 
Orange the best and handsomest variety that has 
come under their observation this season, and 
they have had the opportunity of testing nearly 
all the varieties recommended for cultivation in 
the Union. 

By Mr. F. W. Slack—the Hudson River Red 
(not the Hudson River Antwerp.) Mr. S. states 
that this variety was introduced to Ohio from Al- 
bany county, N. Y., some five years since. In 
general appearance it strongly resembles the Amer- 
ican Red, or what has been known with us as the 
common Red Antwerp. Mr. S. has been a very 
successful cultivator of this variety, for market, 
and has found it a very profitable kind. He ex- 
hibited a very large drawer of the fruit, which, 
after three weeks’ picking were, of course, not as 
large as some of the earlier pickings, but they were 
far above the average of what is usually seen in 
market; but the committee consider them defici- 
ent in flavor—somewhat insipid. 

Mr. A. H. Ernst remarked that we ought to be 
careful not to be extravagantly laudatory in our 
praises and judgment of any new and attractive 
fruits, &c., that may be presented. He had be- 
come acquainted with Brinckle’s Orange raspber- 
ry, at Boston, and other places, and had cultiva- 
ted it himself. It was a fine-flavored berry, but 
he was not prepared to pronounce it preeminent in 
that respect. It was, probably, as hardy as many 
of the fine varieties of its class, but they were 
known to be tender generally, and this berry had 
been winter-killed with him two years in succes- 
sion. He had cultivated it on the slope of a high 
hill on dry land. 

His plan with these tender kinds was, to bend 
and lay them down in the direction of the row, 
peg them down with forked sticks and plow the 
earth over them on each side, and uncover them 
in the spring, after the hard frosts had passed. 
With regard to the inquiries made of him as to 
what was the distinction between the true Ant- 
werps and the other kinds, he would say that the 
elder Downing, in his work on fruits, describes 
two varieties—the spurious and the true—the lat- 
ter being an imported variety. What we culti- 
vate, and which is thought by some to be import- 
ted fruit, is American, and originated in the mount- 
ains of New England, and probably elsewhere in 
this country. The fine Allen is native American, 
particularly as a hardy. 

Dr. J. A. Warder said that he considered the 
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Allen American, and it was a very good berry| 
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land perfectly hardy. He was, at present at a loss 
\to decide what the true Antwerp is. It was, he 
could only say, similar to the American Red, but 
still distinct. He could rather say what it was 
not like—for instance, not like the class of the 
Black Caps, Brinckle’s Orange, nor Purple Cane, 
Catawissa, &c. He did not exactly agree with 
Mr. Ernst as to the practicability of laying down 
the tender sorts, and fastening them to the ground, 
as he found generally a difficulty in their breaking 
off in the operation. And then, during the latter 
part of winter or the beginning of spring, they 
will throw out under the earth so covered over 
them, tender white shoots, and when uncovered 
in March, will nine times out of ten, be frozen af- 
terward. 

Mr. W. Orange stated that he protects his fine 
tender kinds by covering them with boards, &c., 
and not perpendicularly bending them down, to 
risk the breaking. Under the planks, &c., the 
air can circulate to obviate the difficulty com- 
plained of by Dr. Warder. This, for a small quan- 
tity—say 50 to 100 of a kind—is worth the trouble 
of amateurs for family luxuries. 

Mr. Heaver distinguished the true Antwerp 
family of European origin in their peculiar true 
raspberry flavor. This gave them a distinctive 
character, and constituted the difference between 
them and other varieties, which as black, white 
and yellow natives, take root at the extremities of 
the branches. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bread for Dyspeptics—Salt Rising. 


I feel considerable interest in the bread ques- 
tion, which is of importance to every housekeeper. 
The virtues of hop yeast and salt-rising have 
been set forth by their respective friends. Mrs. 
W. went on a visit last full, and her housekeeper 
made hop yeast bread all the time she was gone. 
A young man of the family, who is a dyspeptic, 
got so bad he could not keep one-fourth of his 
victuals down, and could eat but two meals a day 
at that—not at all suspecting it was the bread, 
until he went away from home to work where 
salt-rising bread was used all the time, he then 
commenced getting better immediately. So much 
for that. Salt-rising bread can be baked as early 
as hop yeast. I don’t bake in the afternoon once 
amonth. Set your rising about six o’clock in the 
evening, with warm water, and a pinch of salt 
instead of milk, as it will be less liable to become 
putrid. Keep it quite warm until bed-time, leave 
it where it will be likely to keep warm a while, 
and your rising will perbaps be light in the morn- 
ing; if not, warm, and keep it pretty warm, and 
‘it will soon come up. It is well enough to put a 
little soda in the rising before mixing the bread, 
and you can have just as good bread as if you 
baked in the afternoon. C. B. 

Sparta. 
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Hiow Young Men May Begin. 


7 . j 
arlyle has said somewhere that the only state | 


of future torment much regarded or feared now-a- | 
days is Poverty. How to make money—how to | 
acquire rapidly abundant wealth—is the general 
and anxious inquiry. Somebody has lately pub- 
lished a book purporting to lay bare the whole art 
and mystery of money-making—including the diffi- 
cult feat of making the first $1,000—for the paltry 
sum of one dollar. Fired with emulation, we pro- 
pose to contribute our mite towards the develop- 
ment of auriferous science. 

Let us begin by frankly confessing that we know 
no royal road to desirable wealth, and greatly 
doubt the existence of any. We have heard of 
this or that man making a great pile in a day or 
night, or some other short period, by speculation, 
forestalling, gambling, or something of the sort, but 
have no faith in that sort of speculation as either 
desirable or (save in rare instances) practicable. 
The Old Book says, “ He that makes haste to be 
rich, shall not be innocent”—and a more important | 
truth has rarely appeared in any book. If those 
who are hot on the scent of coffee plantations in | 
Central America or sugar estates in Cuba, don’t| 
believe it now, ninety-nine in every hundred of| 
them will rue their scepticism before they shall be | 
ten years older. 

Nor can we advise any one to rush to Pike’s 
peak in quest of the eagerly-coveted gold. A good 
many are now streaming thither, and perhaps more 
will follow them, some of whom will probably suc-| 
ceed in their quest, while a far larger number will | 
return poorer than they went, beside being sick, | 
sore and weary. Of the few who make any thing 
in the Dorado, many more will owe their good for- 
tune to success in gambling or peddling than in per- 
sonally digging gold. 

Still less can we counsel any young man to seek | 
a classical education, with a view to eminence in 
some profession. ‘The professionsare alloverdone; | 
it would be a blessed thing for ail if not another | 
lawyer or doctor should be ground out during the 
next ten years. The market is already glutted, 
and the stock held for a better demand is de- 
plorably heavy. 

Nor do we think it well for even one more youth 
to addict himself to trade. There are this day as| 
many as two persons engaged in selling goods to_ 
every twenty families throughout the country. In| 
other words; Productive Industry is paying about 
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of fifteen to five-and-twenty, whose educationa 
advantages have been meagre, and who is not 
thoroughly qualified for any field of productive 
labor. low shall he set about getting rich? We 
say— 

Consider whether you would prefer to be a farm- 
er or an artisan, and if the latter, of what trade ? 
Having decided, keep your eye steadily on the 
pursuit you prefer, and find employment in it as 
soon as possible—doing in the meantime the best 
thing that offers, though it be chopping cord-wood 
at two shillings per cord. Never be idle asecular 
day when there is any work to be had; and if 
there is absolutely none where you are now, keep 
in motion towards a less crowded locality till you 
find some. Having found work, stick to it faith- 
fully and heartily, and if it pays you but twenty- 
five cents per day, contrive some way of living up- 
on twenty. 

Whenever you can find employment in the pur- 
suit you mean to live by, accept it, unless with- 
held by necessity of earning more at something else 
in order to pay your debts. And, in deciding where 
first to follow so as in time to master the calling 
you have chosen, prefer the place where you can 
learn fastest and most to that where yon can ob- 
tain the largest pay. 

Be sure that work and thought go together. 
Keep your eyes wide open and your mind intent 
and active. Resolve not only to keep trying till 
you know how to do every thing just right, and then 
do it no otherwise than that, but to know why that 
is the best way—its reason in the nature of things. 
If you have chosen Farming, be sure to find some 
time in each week to read the best treatises on that 
noble calling, and keep a keen eye on all the peri- 
odicals within reach that treat of it. Take the 
best one yourself, and study it carefully. In short, 
give the next two, three or four years to the vital 
work of mastering your chosen pursuit, so that 
henceforth, though every day learning, you may 
confidently measure your strength in it with any 
competitor. 

Having thus mastered your calling, go to work 
in it for others for the best wages you can obtain, 
resolved so to earn them that you will be morally 
certain to command a larger sum next year. Thus 
persevere in industry, frugality, and temperance, 
carefully economizing your time and means, until 
you shall have earned enough to strike out boldly 
for yourself. 

Having made a home, resolve to spend your 











one-quarter of its products for the trouble of|remaining days there, and to be one of the best 
exchanging them, not taking into account the cost of farmers or artisans to be found there or elsewhere, 
transportation. If we could reduce our aggregate | Work steadily and not immoderately; think, ob- 
of merchants of all grades by three-fourths, the serve, and read so as to make every blow tell. If 
remainder might thrive, while selling goods at one your land is mainly timbered, contrive a way to 
half the profits now charged. ‘make the timber, if possible, a source of profit; if 

And yet we believe the world never afforded the soil is rather lean, devote all the time not ab- 
larger or better opportunities for acquiring wealth |solutely needed otherwise to making it richer. 
than it does just now; and that there is no better | Sell for pay down, and buy likewise for cash. Do 
place for trying than our country affords. Let|not allow your wants to grow faster than your 


us give a few hints on this head to those who may ‘means. Make each mistake or failure a source of 
need them. 


| ther | instraction and improvement. Form no bad hab- 
We will suppose the inquirer to be a young man 'its—have no liquor on your premises, and no to- 
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bacco unless to repel vermin. Have no capital 
locked up in land that you don’t use, unless it be | 
woodland rapidly enhancing in value, nor in fast | 
horses, showy turnouts, nor any sort of fancy} 
property—at least not until you shall be out of| 
debt, with good buildings, well fenced fields, and | 
everything comfortable about you. Thus move | 
on quietly and steadily; and if you have no bad | 
luck, you may be beyond the reach or fear of want 
in five years, in comfortable circumstances at the 
end of ten, and as well off as a man need be 
within twenty. 

Do you say this seems a slow, humdrum, petty 
way of getting rich? Well; it is not quite so| 
fast as gambling, or making $100,000 in a month, 
by cornering an adverse party in the stock mark- 
et; but let young men try the course we have so 
rapidly outlined, against a different course—gold- 
mining, trading, speculating, or the professions— | 
and it our party do not, in the average, come out) 
very far ahead, we shall be forced to conclude, 
that the world is a lottery, and that Chance is| 
Gov.—The New York Tribune. | 








Dysentery—Its Treatment.’ 

As the season is approaching when this disease 
is more prevalent than at any other portion of the 
year, we give to our readers, as briefly as possi- 
ble, its characteristic symptoms and hydropathic 
treatment : 

Its peculiar symptoms are, griping pains in the 
abdomen, frequent and bloody stools, accompanied 
with more or less straining, bearing down and 
tenesmus. Slight cases of dysentery may occur 
and run their course without much disturbance of 
the circulation ; but we think a majority of cases 
are attended with considerable fever. 

If taken in its first stage, dysentery is cured by 
the water treatment, with but little difficulty. 
Abstain from all food, so as to allow the irritated 
bowel to rest. This should be the first prescrip- 
tion. Then the Sitz bath at 72 deg., from ten to| 
twenty minutes in length, should be taken two or 
three times a day, using gentle friction on the 
parts immersed, after each bath. Wear the wet 
bandage over the abdomen constantly, and imme- 
diately after evacuation, use an injection of water 
at 75 deg. If there is fever, pack in the wet 
sheet once or twice a day, remaining in from 
thirty to sixty minutes—follow the pack with a 
sponge bath at 80 deg., with friction with a dry | 
towel, sufficient to produce a warm glow on ee 
surface. If any food seems to be necessary, give 
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The Sewing Machine. 


BY A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, 
“Got one? Don’t say so! Which did you get? 
One of the kind to open and shet ? 
Own it, or hire it? How much did you pay? 
Does it go with a crank or treadle? Say. 
I'm a single man, and somewhat green, 
Tell me about your sewing machine. 


Listen, my boy, and hear all about it— 

I don’t know what I should de w.thout it. 
I’ve owned one now for more than a year, 
And like it so well I call it ** my dear,’’ 
Tis the cleverest thing that ever was seen, 
This wonderful family sewing machine. 


It’s none of your angular Wheeler things, 
With steel shod beak and cast iron wings ; 
Its woik would bother a hundred of his, 
And is worth a thousand! Indeed it is; 
And has a way—you needn't stare— 

Of combing and braiding its own black hair! 


Mine is not one of those stupid affairs 

That stands in a corner with what nots and chairs, 
And makes that dismal, headachy noise, 

Which all the comfort of sewing destroys ; 

No rigid contrivance of lumber and steel, 

But one with a natural spring in the heel, 


Mine is one of the kind to love, 

And wears a shawl and a soft kid glove, 

Has the merriest eyes and a dainty foot, 

And sports the charmingest gaiter boot, 

And a bonnet with feathers, and ribbons, and loops, 
With any indefinite number of hoops. 


None of your patent machines for me, 

Unless Dame Nature’s the patentee! 

I like the sert that can laugh and talk, 

And take my arm for an evening walk ; 

That will do whatever the owner may choose, 
With the slightest pe ceptible turn of the screws 


One that can dance, and—possibly—firt ; 
And make a pudding as well as a shirt ; 

One that can sing without dropping a stitch, 
And play the housewife, lady or witch— 
Ready to give the sagest advice, 

Or do up your collar and things eo nice. 


What do you think of my machine? 

Ain’t it the best that ever was seen? 

*Tisn’t a clumsy, mechanical toy, 

But flesh and blood! Hear that, my boy! 
With a turn for go-sip, and household affairs, 
Which include, you know, the sewing of tares. 


Tut, tut—don’t talk. I see it all— 

You neeen’t keep winking so bard at the wall; 
I know what your fidgety fumblings mean, 
Would you like, yourself, a sewing machine? 
Well, get one, then—of the same design— 
There was plenty left when I got mine. 





Domestic Gincer Beer.—Put two gallons 
of cold water into a pot upon the fire: add to it 


the patient some mucilaginous drinks of slippery |two ounces of good ginger, and two pounds of 


elm or gum arabic, or an occasional drink of rice | 
water. But as a general rule, in the acute stage, 


white or brown sugur. 
and continue boiling half an hour. 


Let all this come to boil, 
Then skim 


the less food given the better. In case of chronic | the liquor, and pour it into a jar or tub, along with 
g q I J g 





dysentery, we have found a few grains of finely | one sliced lemon, and half an ounce of cream of 
pulverized charcoal, given two or three times a/tartar. When nearly cold, put in a tea-cupful 
day in a little water, to be an invaluable remedy. | of yeast, to cause the liquor to work. The beer 
Thin starch injections are often of great value,| is now made ; and afier it has worked for two days, 
and may be given immediately after the water in-|strain and bottle it for use. Tie the corks down 
jection, and retained.— Water-Oure Monthly. | armaly —Southern Cultivator. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 














The Eastern Cattle Market, which had been mostly in favor of 
sellers, took a bad turn downwards lately, and shippers have suf- 
fered some. We do not see that this state of affairs is likely to 
be bettered very soon, since the shortness of feed will continue 
to force large droves upon the market, and the prospect is thet 
we shall soon hear the cry of “ grasshopper beef,” from those 
Eastern folks who have been for a long time fattening on choice 
steaks. Farmers with cattle to sell must keep their eyes peeled. 

Wheat has been selling at $1 for common red, to $1.20 for 
choice white. It ought not to be sold any lower, and is more 
likely to rise than fall. Oats will be plenty, but the short grass 
will help to keep up the price, which will range from 40 to 50c. 
Old corn selis for about 80c, but the price of the next crop cannot 
be guessed until we see the result of this dry weather. Barley 
is worth from 50 to 55c. 

Dairy stuff is rather low just now, because the market is full 
of poor quality; but such as will keep, will pay better before 
long. Farmers should get up their butter and cheese in the very 
best style, and it will always pay the better. 





SPECI AL. NOTICES, 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

lst. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 
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